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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The period covered by the years just preceding adolescence 
has been and continues to be in a very real sense the school of 
letters, or the grammar school. Whatever may be best for the 
earlier years, there is seldom a voice heard calling us to delay 
the learning to know how beyond this time. The work of the 
period has broadened to include much more than the old-time 
symbols, yet the newcomers are all tools, and in the old school 
and the new school this is a time for tool-mastering. 

It is due perhaps to this degree of unanimity that this divi- 
sion of the school oftentimes seems to receive less careful 
attention than is given to the others. There are many faithful 
and efficient principals and teachers in this section ; in fact, in our 
public schools, the test of a teacher for these grades is, often- 
times, ability to discipline and to follow the course of study with- 
out much assistance ; but, on the other hand, there is less thought 
given to it by the thinkers than is the case elsewhere. It is easy 
to name educators of prominence in the kindergarten, primary, 
secondary, normal, college, graduate schools, but it is not so 
easy to find those who speak for the grammar school. The 
superintendent who goes to work on the course of study is 
fortunate if he works through the fourth grade before the detail 
of his work sweeps him away from the schoolroom into his 
office. 

The pressure from above requires that the eighth grade 
accomplish certain technical results, but this is not infrequently 
the most formal accomplishment of the entire course, and it 
casts its shadow over the years preceding it, so that, without 
direction, there is little chance for even the teacher with origi- 
nality to contribute to the study of school economics. 

I have found in some of our larger cities a strong desire on 
the part of primary teachers to get into the grammar grades. In 
almost all cases, when this wish has been traced down, it has been 
found to have its root in the effort to escape supervision. This 
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1 66 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

is no doubt sometimes an adverse criticism upon common 
methods of supervision, yet one who has attempted to do this 
work realizes the great difficulty there is in avoiding mechanical 
relations under present conditions. I can see, however, no other 
way out. In a formal sense the grammar school is often very 
perceptibly organized, but of organization in its meaning "the 
placing of responsibility " there is very little in it. 

I discussed recently some out-of-school questions with a man 
who constantly employs many hundred men. His summary of 
the situation was as follows : " I never attempt to save on clerical 
help and supervision. I give every boss all the office force he 
can use, and I hire as many first-class men to manage and plan 
work as I can find, and then 1 have to spend all my time keeping 
them out of ruts." The last clause is somewhat discouraging, yet 
it is not strange that with all the attention given to mechanism 
we have few who rise above it. It is natural either to rebel 
against it and lose its help, forgetting what Caird says, " though 
life and spirit are more than mechanism, they are not without 
mechanism," or to become its slave. The new era of college 
presidents promises much for the future of other officers of 
organization and administration in the school. 

The specific need, then, in the grammar school is more super- 
vision — this as a first step to better standards of supervision, 
with a view to securing more original thought on the part of the 
teachers and pupils and, as a matter of course, greater economy 
of time and energy spent and more work accomplished. This 
undoubtedly will result in many changes and in increased 
expense. When Dr. Dewey's School and Society came out, a 
schoolman who read it said : " That plan will never work ; it will 
take too much money. The people do not want to spend more 
money, but less. When we asked the trustees of a certain sec- 
tion, 'What apparatus in certain lines do you wish our students 
who are preparing to teach to become familiar with ? ' a charac- 
teristic answer was, 'What we want is teachers who can get 
along without our spending money on apparatus.' " 

There is truth in this, and yet it is remarkable how money 
will come to the support of a real idea with a real plan for its 
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execution. Many of our schools are receiving as much as they 
deserve now. The difference in various sections of equal wealth 
shows how largely this is a matter of the larger community 
education, which is by no means one of the least duties of the 
school, although often unregarded. The common-sense of the 
business-men of a community will not stint the schools when 
needs are understood. As one president of a board said to a 
principal, after the latter had presented the need of clerical help: 
" I had never thought of it before, but it would be foolish to hire 
a man at your- salary and put him at work in my office licking 
postage stamps." 

We shall never command the desired support until we have 
increased efficiency all along the line. Of course, the converse 
of the proppsition can well be urged. The most important con- 
sideration is that progress is evident, but to utilize fully that 
progress there must be more consciousness of it, and this 
requires more workers with broad horizons. Every school prob- 
lem needs consideration by someone to whom it is an immediate 
personal matter, but just as much it requires thought from one 
who sees larger relationships. One means toward this is through 
the educational periodicals. The Educational Review serves the 
general field well, the School Review has done much for secondary 
education — the elementary school and normal school have not 
fared so well. 

Another means is better organization in normal schools and 
colleges. It seems- that in the former the greater part of the 
effort spent is to bring poor material up to a passing standard, 
while there is no time or energy left to put upon those who are 
at all able to stand alone, and who could, with a little help, 
become centers of power and training. Like the examination 
system for teachers, this keeps out the poorest, but it also keeps 
out the best. In the university not infrequently students of 
very different degrees of attainment are classed together, and 
there is little opportunity as yet in education for the advanced 
study and direct association with great teachers found in the 
higher work in other subjects. When this is given, the relation 
between the laboratory and the school will be better established. 
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No part of the school has greater need of this association 
than the grammar school, and none offers a richer reward for 
study. The early workers will have the benefit of conditions 
under the law of increasing returns. Someone has characterized 
these years as the lean kine eating up the fat kine of the grades 
below. Relatively this may be true, although absolutely the fat 
of the earlier years is not excessive. But the fact that personal 
qualities are so strongly weighed in securing kindergarten and 
primary teachers has given that section an advantage. 

We need more light as to the proper constitution of the school 
above the third grade. The one-teacher system is one extreme, 
and the departmental is the other. It seems to me that a clear com- 
promise on the following lines is one way out : a strong man or 
woman in charge of twenty-five or thirty children, teaching about 
half of their work and free during the rest of the day, to keep 
thoroughly in touch with their other subjects. It is no doubt 
an advantage for this class-teacher to do a little teaching in a 
grade above or below, in order to have a basis for comparative 
study; but the weakness of the departmental system lies in the 
apparent necessity of employing all of a teacher's time in recita- 
tion work, thus giving the impression that the recitation is an 
end rather than a means, and also giving no opportunity for 
integration of the studies. These are the years during which 
the various main branches of the curriculum differentiate them- 
selves from the primary trunk, and the greatest care is needed 
to keep connections. If class-teachers could be made to order, 
I would wish to have them all equal to problems touching three 
things : ( i) mental and physical health ; (2) the mother-tongue ; 
(3) music. These seem to me to need the most direct contact. 

The upper grades have experienced considerable rough 
experimentation, and from this there seems good reason to 
believe that the secondary school should begin with the seventh 
grade. The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades form a natural 
division and may well be grouped together. In fact, in so far 
as divisions are necessary, grouping by threes seems more 
natural than by fours. Primary supervision usually extends 
through three years, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades have 
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a common basis. Secondary education beginning in the seventh 
need not mean beginning Latin there. I was interested to find 
in some of the English schools that boys who entered with no 
Latin two or three years after a class had begun that language 
had little difficulty in doing the work of the class, and in some 
of our high schools I find those who have had Latin in the 
grammar school classed with those who have had none when 
they enter the high school. It surely should not mean giving 
up the contact with a class-teacher. It would be well if high 
schools recognized this need more, and even the colleges, 
through an enlargement of the function of the deans, met it. 
But it will mean a definite accomplishment of fundamental work 
in English, utilizing the advances and avoiding the failings of 
high-school English during the last decade ; the modern 
languages can then gain a footing as yet seldom realized ; 
practical aspects of higher mathematics will here gain recogni- 
tion and lay a foundation for stronger theoretical study ; the 
aptitude of students at this age for the work of the shop and 
laboratory will be made use of, and will lead to better skill in 
the college years, so that the charge made against many students 
of dentistry, medicine, technology, etc. — "They have no 
hands " — will be less valid. 

The first advances can best, be made in this section. When 
the program here is clearer, much can be done in the inter- 
mediate grades, for the unification of the kindergarten and 
primaries now at hand promises a good foundation. 

This summer I had the opportunity to visit a camp in which 
were a dozen boys of these middle grades from families whose 
circumstances in large cities render them especially dependent 
upon the school for the resources of education. On Sunday 
morning they took a walk in the woods, and not a tree was found 
with which most of them were not already acquainted. In the 
afternoon we attended a children's-day service. Only one of 
the boys came from a family belonging to a Protestant church, 
one or two were Catholics, several were free-thinkers, and at 
least one had never been in a church before in his life. All 
entered into the service intelligently. Before it opened I 
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noticed that they were very busy with the hymn-books ; one 
of them had found a hymn whose music was by Haydn; and 
soon they were all searching with interest for other music by 
Haydn, and later that of Mendelssohn. 

The church showed on the inside its roof construction. The 
boys began to discuss this. The standard strains were stated, 
those in sight classified, reasons for their use clearly and defi- 
nitely given, and all done with as great interest as would 
ordinarily attach to the discussion of a prize fight, and yet all 
quietly and without any disorder. 

After church I was fortunate enough to be invited with 
them to a luncheon at a home near by. When this was over 
they gathered about a teacher at the piano and sang for half an 
hour or more music with words of the type of Lowell's " And what 
is so rare as a day in June ?" On other occasions I saw them at 
play by themselves in the woods at games of their own origina- 
tion. All of these activities indicated the kinds of resources 
that may well be secured during these years. 

Frank A. Manny. 
Superintendent, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 



